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WILMINGTON AND SUSQUEHANNA RAIL- 
ROAD. 


Rerort or Wm. Srricxiann, Esa: 


To the President and Directors of the Wilmington and 
Susquehanna Rail-road Company. 


Gentlemen—It has become my duty at the present 
advanced state of the works upon this rail-road, to re- 
port to you the progress which has been made since 
its commencement in July last, and also to make known 
to you the probable time required for the comple- 
tion and opening of the route for its contemplated 
uses. 

Within the last four months, all the contractors on 
the several sections from Wilmington to the Maryland 
line, have with one or two exceptions, advanced to- 
wards the completion of the grading of their several 
divisions; particularly at all those points where the ex- 
cavation has been inany degree deep, or where the 
embankments have been of any.considerable length or 
height. 

On sections No 2 and 5, the work is so nearly com- 
pleted, that nothing remains to be done excepting the 
cutting of the side drains and ditches. 

The embankment at Millcreek, Amphitheatre and 
the Bark Mill, will be finished by the Ist of March 
next. 

All the culverts from the City of Wilmington to the 
White Clay creek bridge, are finished with the excep- 
tion of the coping of the wing walls; and the bridge 
at Ogle’s Run, and the Persimmon creek are ina great 
state of forwardness and will be finished in about one 
month; fully one half of all the excavation on this thir- 
teen miles of road is graded, and quite two-thirds of 
the stone masonry in the bridges and culverts is laid. 

Your instructions relative to a survey of a line to con- 
tinue the rail-road to the line of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, on the route to connect Wilmington with the city 
of Philadelphia, by the contemplated Philadelphia and 
Delaware County rail road, have been complied with; 


and I have the satisfaction to inform you, that the loca- | 


tion of this line is exceedingly favourable in every point 
of view, whether it be regarded asa route of easy grade, 
or cheapness of execution. 

The whole distance of this division of the road, when 
continued to the line of the state of Pennsylvania, will 
be but twenty-two miles and one quarter, and the ex- 
pense of this extended line of nine miles towards the 
city of Philadelphia, may be defrayed out of the 
amount of stock already subscribed upon that portion 
of the line which extends through the State of Dela- 
ware. 

As far as regards this connection, however, every 
thing depends upon the exertions of the citizens of 
Philadelphia and Delaware County, as little can be done 
towards the completion of this short link, until their 
road is commenced. 

Preparations are now making, to put under contract, 


—_ 


This depot, in point of size and eligibility, is every 
thing that can be devised for the convenience of a nu- 
merous train of cars, besides affording ample wharf 
room for the accommodation of Steamboats, &c. 

These buildings will be finished early in May next, 
and the tracks through Water street to the wharf, and 
car houses will be laid in all April next. 

One half of the iron rails required for the whole 
road, are to be delivered by the first of January next, 
and will be laid early in the Spring; the remainder are 
to be delivered by the first of July following, and- will 
be laid in the ensning months of August and Septem- 
ber. 

The materials for the cross sleepers is already pro- 
cured in sufficient quantity to commence the super- 
structure of nearly one half of this division, and aié the 
preparatory grading will be ‘finished by the first day of 
July next, 


To the gentlemen composing the Board of Directors of 
the Delaware and Maryland Rail Road. 


It also gives me great pleasure to report the great 
advancement which has been made on this division of 
, the route. 
The excavation of the deep cuts at Belle and Beacon 
Hills, are nearly half completed. 

The bridges over the Big and Little Elk are ina 
| State of great forwardness. ; 
| The bridge at North East, is nearly ready for the 
cole uf the arches, and at Stony Creek the masonry 
‘is so far advanced as to leave little doubt of the final 
‘completion of that work in about six weeks. All the 
| culverts between the bay of North East and the line of 

the state of Delaware, are founded and will be com- 
pleted by the first of June next. The grading of the 
| road between the two Elks is finished, and a great por- 
| tion of the work in the yalley of Mill Creek, together 
, with that or North East any Stony Creeks, is in rapid 
| progress. 

Vhe change which has been made in the original 
route of the road, by which Charlestown is now left to 
' the southward of a continuous line to the river Susque- 
(hanna, bas caused a re-survey of that portion of the 
'yail-road to be made, aud in the course of a week or 
|ten days, the contractor may enter upon this section 
' which leads to its ultimate termination at the Ferry, 
Spposite the town of Havre de Grace. 

However desirable it is to terminate the rail-road at 
| the Susquehanna, in order to form a connection with 
the Baltimore and Port Deposite road, and thereby to 

insure a fast line between that city and Philadelphia, it 
is nevertheless a matter of proper and expedient con- 
| sideration for this board, to extend a branch line down 
to the wharf at Charlestown, which is but three quar- 
| ters of a mile from the main line of the rail-road where 
| it passes that town. 

Charlestown is happily and eligibly situated on a 



















































all the necessary buildings at the depot at Wilmington, | wide and navigable bay or estuary, at the head of the 
for the reception of the locomotives, cars, and other | Chesapeake, where a line of steamboats may ply to 
machinery necessary for the conveyance of passengers | Baltimore, Norfolk, or other places on the tributary 
and merchandize to the river Susquehanna at Havre de | streams of this great Mediterranean water. ,The branch 
Grace. Tine will cost but little, compared with the great advan- 
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tages which will, without doubt, result from a commu- | 
nication as soon as the main line of rail road is com- 
pleted to and from the cities of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. 

I would therefore recommend the execution of this 
portion of the work without delay, in order that the 
road, when opened, may have all the advantages in 
the variety of travelling and transportation of goods 
which the outlets for produce and the pleasure of tra- | 
vellers may desire, between these two cities. 


The survey and location of the main line of the rail- 
road from Broad street, to the Susquehanna, is now made | 
and I take pleasure in saying, that the grade is no where 
above 24 feet to the mile. The whole work may be 
executed by the month of July next, the ability and | 
prompiness of our contractor for this section of the 
road being undoubtedly adequate for its completion by 
that time. P 

The approach tothe river Susquehanna, will be near 
the present ferry, and immediately opposite the town 
of Havre de Grace. The road, which at this point is | 
graded at 20 feet to the mile, will extend about 500 | 
feet into the river upon a wharf containing a recess for 
the reception of a steamboat of large dimensions. This 
wharf will be protected by means of an interior filling 
of large rubble stones, a similar construction will, of 
course, be made at Havre de Grace for the accommo- 
dation of this steam ferry boat, which will not only ad- 
vance the great objects of the rail-road, but willafford | 
the constant means of conveyance for all common tra- 
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| 





velling and produce across this noble river, at a point, | 
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It is known to the community, that this infant colony 
was begun under the most auspicious circumstances, 
about a year since, by the Young Men’s Colonization 
Society of Pennsylvania, in non with ‘the Coloniza- 
tion Society of New York The first act of these united 
institutions was to relieve from bondage,by their remao- 
val to Africa, of 126 slaves of the very best character, 
whom they established at Bassa Cove, on the southern 
border of Liberia, with every prospect of safety, pros- 
perity and happiness. The territory in which they 
‘were settled, was fairly and amicably purchased; the 
friendship of the African princes in the vicinity was 
fully, and, as it was supposed, faithfully pledged; the 
location was in all respects highly favorable to the 
health, industry and morals of the colonists, as well 
as to the safe and happy establishment of the infant 
commonwealth; and its position eminently fitted to ar- 
rest the fearful evils of the slave trade. 

The principles upon which the colony was founded 
are such as were best adapted to promote alike the 
highest interests of the emigrants and of the dark con- 
tinent to which they were sent: being those of tempe- 
rance, peace and christian order. Fully aware of the 
treachery and ferocious opposition of the abandoned 
men engaged in the slave trade on that coast, and also 


| of the influence which might be exerted by them in 


exciting the jealousy ana evil passions of the surround- 
ing savages, we selected the scite of the new colony 
under cover of a well established settlement at Edina, 
which could, as was supposed, in any exigency, furnish 
every necessary facility and defence to this infant en- 


too, where from time immemorial all travellers have | terprise. In addition ‘to this, it has always been the 


passed in safety by frail and inadequate boats, on the 
shortest route between the two great cities of Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. 


The exact extent of the route from the Susquehanna, 
to the line of the state of Delaware, is now ascertained 
by actual measurement, to be 17 miles and three quar- 
ters, two thirds of which distance is now tontracted 
for, and under excavation at all points, and at prices 
tess than the original estimate of the Engineer. The es- 
timated cost of the remaining distance from Charlestown 
to the Susquehanna, will not exceed the average sum 
of an equal number of connected miles on any other 
portion of the road. 


The distance from Baltimore to the Susquehanna at 
Havre de Grace, by Mr. Latrobe’s line of rail-road, is 


354 miles. 
From the Susquehanna to the line of the 


state of Delaware, 17? do 
From the line of the state of Delaware to 

that of Pennsylvania, 22 do 
From the line of the state of Pennsylvania 

to the city of Philadelphia, 174 do 


Total number of miles between Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, 





923 miles. 








Being the shortest possible distance, between the 
two cities, a 
Respectfully submitted by 

WILLIAM STRICKLAND, 
Engineer. 
Wilmington, October 13, 1835. 
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YOUNG MEN’S COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 


Office of the Young Men’s Col. Soc. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 15, 1835. 


It has become our very painful duty to announce 
to our fellow citizens that the plantation of the new 
colony at Bassa Cove, in which they so promptly and 
generously participated during the last year, has been 
for a season arrested by the hand of savage assas- 
sins, 


purpose of the united Societies, which are pledged to 
| this now afflicted people, to fortify their establishments 
| by all proper defence, so soon as the circumstances of 
the colony should make it necessary. 

The community are fully aware of the delicate and 
| difficult nature of sucha provision, as should on the 
| one hand secure a feeble community of emigrants from 
/the resentments and machinations of slavery, and the 
| treacherous assaults of native savages—and yet, on the 
| other, shun every influence and even every appearance 
| inconsistent with the mild and beneficient spirit of a 
| Christian people. If in secking to avoid the latter, we 
| mav be supposed by any te have incurred the former 
| evil, we confide in the justice and generosity of our 
| fellow citizens, who will not fail to attribute it to an 
| earnest wish to conciliate the degraded natives, and 

by light and love, rather than by military array, to im- 
part to them the blessings of our civil and religious in- 
| stitations. = : 
| Upon the whole, in balancing the difficulties which 
| attended this subject, it was fully determined that ade- 
| quate means of self-defence in the last extremity, if 
| discreetly used, would, according to our constitution 
| be not only ‘‘dissuasive from war,” and promotive of 
| peace, but absolutely necessary to the permanent pre- 
servation of peace. In the mean time, trusting, under 
God, to the protective influence of the adjacent colo- 
nies — confiding in the amicable relations subsisting be- 
tween our people and the surrounding tribes, and 
hoping that the demonstration of power afforded by 
the oceasional appearance on that coast, of an American 
ship of war, would awe those designing and wicked 
persons who might be tempted by the defenceless con- 
dition of the settlement to disturb its repose,—we were 
actively engaged in preparing to send out a third expe- 
dition, when the disastrous news, which has clothed the 
friends of Africa in mourning, reached our shores. The 
account of the unprovoked massacre of about twenty 
of the Colonists, in cold blood, by a neighboring tribe, 
under the command of King Joe Harris, has already 
been communicated to the public. 

The effect of this unexpected and infamous attack 
has been for the time, to disperse the Colonists. - But 
an asylum for the survivors was mercifully near at 
hand. An adequate reinforcement was speedily sent 
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down to their relief from the Upper Colonies, and 
being joined by a, faithful native ally, they promptly 
repelled the invaders. It is most gratifying to be ena- 
bled to say, that the second expedition, consisting of 63 
emigrants from Georgia, did not arrive until this trage- 
dy was over, and were safely landed at the port of 
Monrovia, so that notwithstanding the disaster so 
much to be deplored, the great body of our Colonists 
not only escaped injury, but are now sheltered in the 
receptacles of Liberia, awaiting the occasion and 
means of their re-establishment under happier auspi- 
ces. 

In these circumstances, it is not our purpose (as was 
originally intended) to send out another company of 
emizrants during the present season, But the condition 
of things at Bassa Cove loudly appeals to the benevo- 
lence of the American people. This call isthe more 
impressive from the cheering fact that the enemies of 
this colony are few and feeble, its friends among the 
native princes many and strong; and a timely effort is 
now required to re-establish the colony on a permanent 
foundation. If, at the present crisis, we may be per- 
mitted to suggest the course most proper to be pursued, 
it is in substance as follows: 

To send out without delay a commission, with full 
power to re-establish the Bassa Cove Colony, as well 
as to make such changes, regulations, and improvements 
for the comfort, good morals, health, order and defence 
of the establishment, as circumstances may require. 
We are enabled to say on good evidence, that the 
valuable Government house, and the greater por- 
tion of the residences of the colonists remain unin- 
jured. 

To despatch speedily an adequate supply of provi- 
sions, clothing, medicine, utensils, and such means of 
defence, as the present exigency calls for. 

To request the General Government to renew the 
salutary and important cruises of American ships of war 
on the African coast, and their visits to the American 
colonies planted there. 

“To call a public meeting of the citizens of Philadel- 
phia at as early a day as practicable, to devise mea- 
sures for carrying the above suggestions into effect. 

JOHN BRECKENRIDGE, President. 
Tuomas Bucwanan, Secretary of the Board of 
Managers, 


ee 


From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 
MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA. | 


At the last annual meeting of the Society, the follow- | 
ing officers were duly elected: | 
President—WILLIAM P. DEWEES, M. D. 
Vice President--Robert M. Patterson, M. D. in the | 
place of Wm, H. Keating, Esq. resigned, 
Treasurer—Francis Gurney Smith, Esq. 
Secretary —George Campbell. 
Managers of the Fund. 
G. T. Beyer, 
George Rundle, 
James Crissy, 
Henry J. Boller, 
James Kay, jr. 
Franklin Peale, 
_ Directors of the Music. 
Charles F. Hupfeld, W. H. W. Darley, 
Benjamin Cross, Wm. S. Smith, 
Thomas Loud, J. C. B. Standbridge, 
L. Meignen, H. Reinhart, 
Charles Homman, R. P. Desilver, 
A, Fiott, Dr. Hunter. 
Physicians. 
G. Emerson, M. D. 
Counsellors. 


Thomas Kittera, Esq. 


Wm. Y. Birch, 
Wn. Strickland, 
Wm, M’ilhenney, 
Thomas Underwood, 
John II, Barnes, 
Wm. Montelius, 


Isaac Hays, M. D. 


Henry Chester, Esq. 


The following extracts from the Report made by the 
joint Board of Officers to the Society will be found in- 
teresting, and show the strong claims which the Socie- 
ty have to the support of the Professor and Amateur of 
that delightful science. 

‘*In reviewing the transactions of the Society during 
the past season, the Board cannot but congratulate the 
members on the highly creditable manner in which its 
public performances have been conducted. The two 
first Concerts were of a miscellaneous character, and 
the style in which the overtures were performed has 
never been equalled by its orchestra, 

Haydn’s beautiful Oratorio of the Seasons was re- 
served for the third Concert, and its performance was 
such as to reflect great credit on the Society and on the 
conductors, by whose arduous and continued exertions 
it was produced. 


It is worthy of particular notice, that the principal 
vocal parts were sustained without the aid of foreign ta- 
lent, being the first time that an Oratorio has been per- 
formed by the Society solely depending on its own re- 
sources, The dearest interests of the professors are 
concerned in the success of the institution, and while 
they are receiving from the public-a well merited sup- 
port in their professional pursuits, they never think 
that the time may come, when it may be the means of 
saving themselves or their families from destitution or 
the cold charity of the world. The charitable objects 
of the institution are also tuo little cons'dered by the am- 
ateur, Hein most cases becomes a subscriber merely 
for the pleasure that he hopes to derive from its per- 
formances; or perhaps to contribute something towards 
the cultivation of his favorite art; but of the highest 
ends to be obtained he knows little or nothing. 


Should the Musical Fund never give public Concerts, 
it would still have great claims on the support of the 
friends of music, and musicians, as by its small annual 
subscriptions, it would enable to ensure to the widow 
and children of the professors, from the exhibition of 
whose talents, they are continually deriving gratification 
and delight, a refuge from want, and a shield from po- 
verty. While we call on the professors fur unanimity, 
and strenuous exertion in a cause which concerns their 
vital interest; we would likewise urge upon the ama- 
teurs, the claims of an association which, while it is cal- 
culated to improve and diffuse the taste for a science 
from whence they derive so great a source of enjoy- 
ment, it is also intended to forma fund for the assis- 
tance of its members and their families in the hour of- 
difficulty and distress. 


Should they regard the Society more in its charita- 
ble, and less in its musical point of view, they would not 
allow their connection with it to be so frequently influ- 
enced by a greater or less degree of excellence in the 
performance of its concerts. 


Since the last Annual Report, no increase in number 
of members has taken place; the accession, having 
nearly balanced the resignations and withdrawals, It 
is deemed proper to suggest to the Society, the propri- 
ety of enforcing that by-law which directs that ‘‘ No 
member shall be permitted to resign from the Society 
while he is in arrears to the Fund, and all resignations 
must be presented in writing to the Joint Board of Of- 
ficers.”? The amount due under this by-law, must be 
considerable, should it be advisable to enforce it. In 
the event of its expediency, there can be no doubt of 
the propriety of its observance for the future. 

The demands of members, ‘‘ disabled by age, sick- 
ness, or any otherinfirmity, from attending to business” 
--and ‘the widows and children of decéased mem- 
bers,” have been promptly met, and itis satisfactory to 
be able to say, that the assistance thus rendered has 
been of signal benefit. No appropriation has been made 
during the last season to diminish the debt of the Soci- 
ety; the income not having been much more than suffi 
cient to cover the expenses, Fora detailed statement 
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of the finances, the Board refer to the Treasurer’s ac- | if the spirit of emulation and improvement shall be- 


count, accompanying this Report. 

It will be doing great injustice to our excellent Trea- 
surer--were the Board to omit noticing the indefatiga 
ble care with which he watches over the interests of the 
Society; were a like spirit of his to be inspired into the 
minds of ali connected with the institution, it would 
be bound together with links stronger than those of ad- 
amant. 

By a resolution of the Board two prizes for Musical 
Composition will be offered curing the present year, 
thus holding out to our native, and resident musicians, 
an incentive to exert themselves in a branch of their 
profession to which as yet but little attention has been 
paid.* 

It is but too evident that in the musical attempts of 
our native Authors, a great deficiency in scientific 
knowledge is manifested. 

This may be traced to a variety of causes which it 
may not now be thought necessary to state,but certainly 


come once aroused, we may be allowed to indulge a 
hope, that in music as well as in the other branches of 
the fine arts, our country shall one day obtain an elevat- 
ec rank. 


In conclusion, the Board cannot but cherish the pros- 
pect that both the Professor and Amateur, will shake 
off the apathy which now appears to surround them, 
and join heart and hand in the support of an institution 
so deserving of every encouragement. 





* Notice of this resolution having been very general- 
ly given, a number of original compositions have been 
received, which are now. before the judges for examina- 
tion, consisting of Messrs, Ettienne and Horn, of New 
York, and Hupfeld, Huttner and Meignen, of Phila- 
delphia. From the skill, judgment and impartiality of 
these gentlemen, a satisfactory report may soon be ex- 
pected. 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Lxtract from the Meteorological Register, taken at the State Capital—Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


By James Wateat, Librarian, 
JULY, 1835. 
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THERMOMETER. BAROMETER, 

1\|Wednesday,| 54) 68] 68/ 63\) 29.82| 29.84] 29,64; 29.83]|_ NW \Clear day 

2 Thursday, 57| 73| 73| 68 84 80 77 80}; W Lightly cloudy 
3|\Friday, 64] 78) 77| 73 77 77 77 77\| W Clear day 

4|\Saturday, 67] 82) 80! 76 75 75 75 75|| W Do do 

5||Sunday, 67} 80) 77) 75 79 81 84 3\} SW Clear, lightly clou, ra. at ni. 
6|| Monday, 68} 82) 78 76 78 78 78 7 Ww Cloudy—clear 

7|| Tuesday, 65| 85) 86) 79 78 78) 75 77\| SW Clear day 
8||Wednesday,| 74) 79) 74] 76 75 75 75 75\| NW Clear, thunder gust, cloudy 
9}\ Thursday, 67} 72| 69) 69 75 7, 5 75|| SE Cloudy—rain 
10||Friday, 67| 75| 75| 72 75} 82} = 82} — 80|| NW Cloudy—clear 
11)/Saturday, 61] 75| 7st 70 97| 30.00, 29.96 98) S Clear--cloudy 
12}|Sunday, 68} 77| 74| 73 90} 87; 84) 87 s Cloudy—heavy rain 
13||Monday, 69| 86) 83) 79 82 86 77 82|| W Clear—lightly cloudy 
14||Tuesday, 74, 83) 79) 77 77 79 79 78|| W Lightly cloudy 
15||Wednesday, 3} 70) 68 70) 79 76 72 76|| NE Rainy day 
16//Thursday, 64; 71) 70) 68 74 82 82 79!| N Cloudy--clear 
17||Friday, 59| 76| 75|. 71 90} 95| $6, . 94/1 NW Cloudy day 
18}|Saturday, 65| .77| 77| 73 90 90 87 89|| W Lightly cloudy-—clear 
19}/Sunday, 66, 80 80; 75 86 86 86 86|| W Clear day 

20]| Monday, 66; 80] 70) 72 84 84 86 85]; N Sun and clouds—rain 
21\\Tuesday, 68} 75| 76) 73 95 98 98 975) W Clear day 
22||Wednesday,| 65) 77) 76) 73/| 30.30 40 10} 30.27]| W Do do 

23}/Thursday, | 64) 80} 79) 74/| 30.00] 30.00] 99.92] 29.97]| $ Do do 

24|| Friday, 70} 83) 82) 78)| 29.90} 90} 85 gsi s Do do 

25)|Saturday, 74, 83} 80| 79 85 82 79 82|| W Showry—rain at night 
26||Sumday, 73 83) 79] 78 80 80 80 80|| § Clear—showry, heavy rain 
27 Monday, 63 67 60 66 98 98 98 98|| E Cloudy—drizzling rain 
28}| Tuesday, 3} 66) 69) 66 90 88 80 86|| E Rain—damp and cloudy 
29||Wednesday,| 68) 76) 77) 74 80 78 74 77\| E Cloudy—shower ; 
30/[Thursday, 68} 80 75 3 70 3} W Clear—sun and clouds 
31]|Friday, 7( 66 60} 65]) W Clear—Showry _ 


Lhermometer. 


Maximum on the 7th, 


7 : . . 79° 
Minimum on the Ist, . 63 
Difference, . ‘ . . 16 
Mean, e . : ; : 73 





























Barometer. 
Maximum on the 22d, ‘ . 30.27 inches. 
Minimum on the 31st, . 29.65 §§ 
Difference, ° ‘ : 00.62 « 
Mean, . ‘ : , Basay 
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From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


OFFICIAL 


RETURN OF VOTES FOR THE CITY AND COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA, AT A GENERAL 
ELECTION, HELD ON TUESDAY, OCT. 13, 1835. 
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. GOVERNOR. 


Joseph Ritner 176 78 552 1167 157 225 533 171 119 58 201 54 151 106 324 5042 10633 
George Wolf 1234 57 957 537 °166 81 1680 274 64 86.85 146 131 73 342 1801 7834 
H. A. Muhienburg 704 74 344 433 42 76 334310 71 25 102 83 1283 3 191251 4105 


CONVENTION. 

For Convention 2114118 461 781 193 712 454 86116 195 108 206 79 39 7883 
Against do 1177 S7 917 645 103 1432 230 64116 112137 91 94 392 10242 
SHERIEF. 

Watmough 1824 79 536 1217 177229 675230 50 67 212 65 171 93 339 5532 11596 
Weaver 1389 67 1106 517 162184 1404176 76 75 78125 125 87 334 1384 7309 
Hutchinson 594 68 274 384 34 99 287 281 75 28103 85 115 15 17 1350 3809 
Snyder 44 18 13 12 10 7 141 82 64 li. 6 @ 2S 
Zepp os a or ee as 4 1 27 50 199 


COUNTY COMMISSIONER. 
Jacob Engleman 1843 78 535 1229 178225 582177 47 58209 97 153 103 343 5425 11272 





Jacob Collar 1209 62 974 495 153169 1551 969 64 82 78112 117 85 325 1464 7209 
William Sutton 663 65 328 409 33 75 316291 71 25 95 64 116 9 13 1315 3888 
CORONER. 

John Dickerson 1922 80 606 1229 181208 68164 34 57 207 56 148 103 334 5180 11147 
John Dennis 1180 53 913 549 145185 1462 319 135 65 911389 137 82 293 1850 7528 


Francis Brelsford 601 73 289 371 35 57 333 269 23 47 83 78 106 7 43 1240 3644 
N. L. Keyser 1916 80 603 1207 179208 685 164 33 57 205 56 148 102 5143 


AUDITOR. 


Joseph Plankinton 1856 81 553 1189 171217 629 169 46 56188 64 153 98 345 5353 11138 
William Bozarth 1173 44 922 518 150154 1474 264 59 85 85 122 112 843261475 6044 





P. A. Grotjan 681 70 318 415 35 74 313 304 76 26105 84 121 8 121379 4021 
ASSEMBLY. 
Wm. Wagner 2033 78 550 1254 175219 573 171 48 57 205 67 153 104 342 6029 
J. Thompson 2026 78 55C 1255 176219 574173 47 57 204 68 154 105 342 6026 
J. Wynkoop 2019 78 550 1252 177219 570172 48 56 205 67 151 192 340 6006 
S. Weyant 2013 78 537 1252 176213 572172 48 56 205 67 149 102 341 5981 
George Norton 2011 78 549 1252 175218 560191 48 56 202 66 152 102 341 6001 
T: M. Hubbell 2012 79 548 1252 176218 567 191 98 56192 66 151 101 341 6048 
Robert Buckman 2013 77 519 1253 177217 570172 48 57 203 66 149 166 341 5995 
James Comly 2014 78 513 1252 145243 568 172 48 57 205 67 150 103 $40 5990 
Kenderton Smith 1079 51 937 465 156161 1573 280 63 6&3 79 136 122 86 330 5600 
S. Stevenson 1067 51 938 446 157172 1570 279 63 84 80130 124 86 350 5547 
Thos. Lewellen 1074 51 938 473 157171 1571 277 63 83 80131 124 85 331 5603 
J. Vasey 1064 50 93 465 148170 1567 278 63 83 79 131 115 85 329 5564 
C. McCully 1070 51 937 464 156170 1570 279 63 83 79 130 115 85 327 5589 
A. Helfenstéin 1076 52 925 465 156172 1571 279 63 83 79131 124 85 329 5560 
S. F. Reed 1071 51 93 466 157171 1566 279 63 83 79150 124 85 330 5538 
M, Snyder 1073 50 938 465 157171 1571 280 63 83 79131 135 81 334 5585 
Richard Rush 634 81 349 405 35 78 310296 76 26100 86 128 9 20 2633 
Thos, J. Heston 629 81 347 406 35 76 305 297 76 27 95 82 125 8 17 2606 
C. V. Hagner 627 81 345 406 35 80 305 297 76 27 100 84 138 8 20 2728 
A. M. Peltz 646 81 346 412 35 81 310300 76 26 99 82 127 15 16 2637 
J.M. Doran 626 81 345 406 35 77 312296 76 26 97 81 128 8 17 2591 
J.J. Snyder 626 81 347 407 35 80 307 292 77 27 99 83 128 8 16 2613 
Wm. Deal 622 81 366 406 35 75 305 296 76 26 98 81 128 8 16 2659 
J. Rupert 622 81 345 39 36 82 304 293 76 26 99 82 127 8 16 2593 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
(Continued from page 262.) 
CHAPTER XIV. 
State of the University in the year 1827. 


In order to complete the view which it is the object 
of this essay to lay before the public, it will be necessa- 
ry to give an account of the arrangement and condition 
of the several departments of the university, as they ex- | 
ist at the present time.* If in the execution of this 
task,. some facts which are already familiar should be 
again brought into notice, it is hoped that the advan- 
teges to be derived from the integrity of the picture, 
will overbalance the irksomeness of the repetition, 

The institution is under the control ofa boar! of trus- 
tees, composed of twenty-four citizens of Pennsylvania, 





together with the governor of the state, who is ex-offi- 
cio president. This board is perpetual; and, in the ex- 
ercise of its authority, is subject to no other limitations 
than such as are fixed by the several charters under 
which it acts. For the transaction of business a stated 
meeting is held every month, and special meetings are 
occasionally called when any important matter demands 
immediate attention; but, as in the management of so 
extensive an establishment, there are many objects 
which require a constant and vigilant superintendence, 
the board divides itself into standing committees, to 
each of which some particular province is ascribed for 
its especial charge. The duties of secretary and 
treasurer are performed by an officer appointed by the 

board, who is compensated by a regular salary and a 

small commission upon the revenues of the institution + 








* It will be recollected by the reader, that the period 
here alluded to was the year 1827, when this account 
of the university was prepared. In any instance in 
which material alterations have been made since that 
period, the fact will be stated in a note, with the pre- 
sent date.—-January, 1834. 


{The names of all those who filled the office of trustee, 
from the origin of the school to the period at which the 
college and university were united, have been mention- 
ed in previous notes. Those elected since that period, 
whose places kave been vacated by death or resigna- 
tion, are the following: — 


Alexander James Dallas, Joseph B. M’Kean, Joseph | 
Ball, Samuel M. Fox, Thomas M. Willing, Moses Levy, | 
John T. Mifflin, John H. Brinton, John R. Coxe, An. | 
thony Morris, Thomas M. Francis, William Tilghman, 
Jate Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, Rev. James P. Wil- 
son, George Fox, Zaccheus Collins, Thomas Duncan, 
Rev. Jacob J. Janeway, Robert Walsh, jr., Rev. Tho- 
mas H. Skinner, and Rev. Thomas M’Auley. 








The following gentlemen, exclusive of the governor 
of the state, compose the board at the date of this 
note:— 

1, Right Rev. William White, D. D., 
2. William Rawle, L. L. D., 
3. Benjamin R. Morgan, 
James Gibson, 
Horace Binney, L. L. D. 
. William Meredith, 
Benjamin Chew, 
8; Robert Waln, 
9. John Sergeant, L. L. D. 
10. Thomas Cadwalader, 
11. Peter S. Duponceau, L. L. D. 
12. Nicholas Biddle, 
13. Charles Chauncey, L. L. D. 
14, Joseph Hopkinson, L. L. D. 
15, Joseph R, Ingersoll, 
16, Rev. Philip F. Meyer, D. D. 
17, Philip H, Nicklin, 
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The university is nominally divided into five distinct 
departments, those, namely, of the Arts and Sciences, 
of Natural Science, of General Literature, of Law, and 
of Medicine. 


1, Department of the Arts and Sciences. —This-depart- 
ment consists of three parts, the college, the academy 
or grammar schools, and the charity schools. 


The college is under the immediate government of a 
faculty, composed of four professors and a tutor, to 
whom, besides the business of instruction, are commit- 
ted the duties of administering the general discipline 
of the seminary, and of representing to the trustees, in 
semi-annual reports, the exact condition both of the 
collegiate and academical classes.* The offices of pro- 





18. Rt. Rev. H. U- Onderdonk, D. D. 
' 19, John C. Lowber, 
20. James S. Smith, 
21. Edward S. Burd, 
22. Joln Keating, 
23. George Vaux, 
24, Rev. William H. De Lancey, D. D. 


The reader. acquainted with the general history of the 
Union, and the particular history of this state, will have 
observed, that, at every period of the existence of the 
school, the board of trustees has been remarkable for 
the number of its members distinguished in politics, lit- 
erature, science, and the liberal professions; and a 
glance at the list of its present members will satify him 
that it has not degenerated, We may, indeed, be proud 
as Philadelphians, that our city -has been able to afford 
so many distinguished names as are to be found in the 
catalogue of those who have at different times directed 
the affairs of the college and university. ‘he office of 
treasurer and secretary is now occupied by James C. 
Biddle, who succeeded Joseph Reed, late recorder of 
the city. —January, 1834. 


* Some alterations have been made in the arrange- 
ment of the faculty of arts since the year 1827. The 
four profes-orships remain as before; but an assistant 
professorship has been added. ‘The office of tutor, re- 
ferred to in the text, was also made an assistant profes- 
sorship, which has, however, been recently abolished. 
In 1827, when this memoir was written, the members 
of the faculty were Rev. Frederick Beasley, D. D. pro- 
vost and professor of natural philosophy; Robert M. 
Patterson, M. D. vice-provost and professor of natural 
philosophy; James G Thompson, professor of lan- 
guages; and Garret Van Gelder, tutor. - The professor- 
ship of mathematics, which was then vacant, was soon 
afterwards supplied by the election of Robert Adrain, 
L. L. D. It is well known that, since the period above 
mentioned, great changes h«ve taken place in the fa- 
culty, so that not one of those who then occupied chairs 
is now connected with the institution. TVhe faculty of 
arts at present consists of the following members:— 


Rev. William H. De Lancey, D. D. acting Professor 


| of Moral Philosophy, and acting Provost of the Univer- 


sity. 
Robert Adrain, L. L. D. Professor of Mathematics 
and Vice-Provost of the University. 


Rev. Samuel B. Wylie, D. D. Professor of the He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin Languages, 


Alexander Dallas Bache, Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy and Chemistry. 

Henry Reed, Assistant Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy. 

With the exception of Mr. Reed, these gentlemen 
immediately succeeded those above mentioned, as fill- 
ing the same offices. The predecessor of Mr. Reed, 
and the first assistant professor of moral philosophy was 
the late Rev. Edward Rutledge. Thomas M’Kinley 
and the Rev. Christian F. Cruse, successively after M. 
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vost and vice-provost of the university are held respec- The pupils of each class are submitted to semi-annual 
tively by two of these professors. It is the duty of the | examinations in the presence of a committee of the 
provost, and in his absence of the vice provost, | trustees; and those who do not acquit themselves sa- 
“*to visit and superintend the various schools and | tisfactorily, are not allowed to proceed. 
departgents; to see that the rules and statutes of | Punishments are confined to private or public admo- 
the trustees are duly carried into effect; and to advise 
and suggest such alterations and improvements as he | biquadratic equations, Approximations, Converging 
may deem best calculated to promote the welfare and | series, &c.—Classics, Five books of Livy. Horace’s 
usefulness of the institution.” Satires. ‘The Epistle to the Hebrews. Selections from 
The compensation of the professors, if not ample, is | Herodotus. Latin and Greek exercises. Roman and 
at least respectable. Beside a fixed salary, which to | Grecian exercises. —Engilsh.English Grammar,( Lowth’s 
the provost is one thousand dollars, to the vice-provost English Grammar, ) and Geography reviewed. Ancient 
nine hundred, and to each of the other professors about History, (Lardner’s Outlines of History.) Readings in 


eight hundred and fifty; they severally have the use of | Prose and Poetry. Written Translations from ancient 
one of the houses belonging to the university, or an/ authors. Declamation. 


equivalent sum in money, and divide equally between 
them the proceeds of tuition. They are moreover en- 
titled to a small sum from every graduate in the arts; 
and the provost and vice-provost derive a considerable 
addition to their income from the fees which they re- 
ceive upon affixing their signatures to the medical di- 
plomas.* 

The number of classes is four, distinguished by the 
usual titles of freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior. 
One year is appropriated to each class; so that the whole 
college term extends to four years. The requisites for 
admission into the lowest or freshman class are, that the 
applicant should not be under the age of fourteen; that 
he should have been taught arithmetic, and the rudi- 
ments of geography; and that he should have read, in 
the Latin language, Virgil, Sallust, and the Odes of Ho- 
race; in the Greek, the New Testament, Lucian’s Dia- 
logues, Xenophon’s Cyropedia, and the Greca Minora 
of Dalzel. The course of study embraces the highest 
Greek and Latin classics, with Grecian and Roman enti- 
quities; the mathematics from algebra to fluxions; natu- 
ral philosophy, chemistry, and geography in all its 
branches; ancient and modern history, grammar, rheto- 
ric, logic, moral philosophy, and metaphysics. The 
students are also exercised in writing Greek and Latin, 
in English composition, and in the art of speaking.t 





‘* Sopnomone Crass. — Mathematics. Elements of Ge- 
ometry, (Legendre’s Geometry.) Logarithms. Plane 
Trigonometry. Surveying, Mensuration, &c.— Classics. 
Cicero de Oratore. ‘Terence. Cicero’s Orations. Ho- 
race’s Epistles. Selections from Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Demosthenes, Lysias, Isocrates, Plato and Elian, 
Homer’s Iliad, Latin and Greek exercises. —Wat. Phi- 
losophy. Elements of Mechanics, (Library of Useful 
Knowledge, or Lardner’s Mechanics and Hydrostatics, 
—English. History, (Mackintosh’s History of England 3 
Rhetoric, (Whately’s Rhetoric.) English composition. 
Declamation. 


‘‘Jonion Crass.— Mathematics. Spherical Geome- 
try and Trigonometry. Perspective Geography, in- 
cluding the Use of the Globes and Construction of 
Maps and Charts. Analytical Geometry, including co- 
nic sections, (Young’s Analytical Geomctry.) Elements 
of the Differential Calculus, with applications, (Young’s 
Differential Calculus. )—Classics. Art of Poetry. Ju- 
venal. Quintilian’s Institute. Review of Selected Odes 
of Horace. Cicero de Officiis. Selections from the 
Odyssey, Hesiod, Apollonius Rhodius, Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides, Theocritus, Pindar, &c.—Nat. Philosophy and 
Chemistry. General doctrines of equilibrium and mo- 
tion. Equilibrium and motion of solids and fluids, 
(Cambridge Mechanics. ) Fone and construction of 

a oe _| Machines, (Application of Descriptive Geometry.— 
bey oe eee place of tutor or assistant profes Heat, (Turner’s Chemistry. ) Electricity, Be 

Dr. De Lancey has resigned his station in the univer- ee f elie Resize Dae vet ete SEES 
sity, but continues to occupy it temporarily, till a suc- Tame pein — Cl ah . ge) . a CT om 
cessor can be provided. The Rev. Philip Lindsley, es FRATEOMG eh. 7 Sener anes? 
D.D. has been elected, but has not yet signified his Chemistry.)—Engiish. History continued. Morel Phi- 


acceptance of the office.—January, 1834. losophy. Logic, (Whately ’s Logic.) English com. 
; positions. Written discussions. 
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* The mode of compensating the professors has un- 
dergone some alteration since this was written. They 
now receive a fixed salary without any share of the tui- 
tion money. —January, 1834. 

¢ Since the year 1827, considerable changes have 
been made in the course of instruction, which is believ- 
ed at present to be as comprehensive as that pursued 
in any similar institution in the United States. The 
following regulations are extracted from the Catalogue 
of the University, published by order of the trustees in 
January, 1834. 

“ To be admitted into the Freshman Class, a student 


‘*Senron Cxrass.—Mathematics. Elements of the tn- 
tegral Calculus, with applications. Variations of La- 
grange. Analytical Mechanics, (Young’s Analytical 
Mechanics, and Lecturers. )— Classics Former authors 
reviewed or completed. Longinus. ~ Tacitus—WNaf, 
Philosophy and Chemistry. Astronomy, (Gummere’s 
Astronomy.) Optics, (Brewster’s Optics. Steam. 
engine, (Lardner on the Steam-engine and lectures.) 
Inorganic Chemistry completed. Organic Chemistry, 
(Turner’s Chemistry. )}—English. Evidences of Nata- 
ral and Revealed Religion. Intellectual Philosophy. — 

Law of Nations and Political Law, (Kent’s Commenta- 
must be at least fourteen years of age. He must be) pies.) English composition. Forensic discussions. 
qualified for examination on the following subjects and : 
authors:—Latin, Czxsar, Virgil, Sallust, Odes of Ho-| _ ‘On every Saturday members of the Senior Class de- 
race.—Greek. New Testament, the Four Gospels, Acts, liver original essays in the chapel. 
and the Epistles of Peter. Xenophen, first three books. op Sane i 
Greca Minora, or Jacob’s eeial> Seales -Lreentity and French, Spanish, and German, may be pursued, if 

oe ; : . required by parents. 
scanning in each language.—English. ‘The elements 
of English grammar and of modern geography.—Arith- **©n each day of the week, except Saturday, there 
metic, including fractions and the extraction of roots. are not more than four nor less than three recitations 

‘* No student is admitted to advanced standing with-| of one hour each for every class, On Saturday each 
out the fullest preparation for the class into which he | class recites once. 


applies for addission. ‘* All the classes,except the Senior class, recite both 
“COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE COLLEGE. | in the morning and afternoon. 


‘* Fresuman Cxass.— Mathematics. Algebra, includ-} ‘* The instructions of the college are conveyed in part 
ing simple and quadratic equations, surds, cubic, and! by lectures, but principally by the study of the most 
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nition or reproof, degradation, suspension, dismission, 
and expulsion. All but the two last may be inflicted 
by order of a majority of the faculty:—these, as they 
are the most serious, and are liable to affect injuriously 
the character and future prospects of the young man, 
require the sanction of the board. Between the pun- 
ishments of dismission and expulsion there is this differ- 
ence, that after the former a student may be reinstated | 
by a vote of the trustees, while the latter totally dis- | 
qualifies him for readmission into the institution, and for 
receiving any of its honours. The board, however, do 
not call upon other schools to exclude the students who 
may have been expelled from their own; nor, though 
more than once invited to come into an agreement to 
this effect, do they consider themselves bound to re- 
fuse admittance to those who may have incurred =| 
pulsion elsewhere; but reserving to themselves the 
privilege of judging of the circumstances of each case, 
decide according to their own opinion, of its merits. — 
That disposition which would fix an indelible mark of 
disgrace upon the forehead ofa young man, however 
guilty, and would shut up against him the path of re- 
pentance and returning honour, savours rather of re- 
venge and persecution,than of that spirit of benificence 
which chastens only for good; and it is placing too 
much power in the hands of any set of men, other than 
the public tribunals of the country, to enable them, 
whether from a sense of justice, or from any worse mo- 
tive, for ever to cut off from the youth who may have 
incurred their displeasure, all access to the fountains of 
instruction, and thus perhaps to blast prospects which | 
may have opened upon him with the fullest and bright- | 
est promise. 

The price of tuition in the collegiate classes is sixty 
dollars for one year, more than five times the amount | 
demanded by the college before the revolution. * 

Two scholarships have been founded upon the fands | 
of the institution, the right of nomination to which be- 
longs to the heirs of Thomas Penn. ‘This arrangement 
originated in the conditions of the grant, made by that | 
gentleman to the late college and academy, of his | 
fourth part of the manor of Perkasie, In the deed of | 
conveyance, dated July 21st, 1759, it was provided that 
the trustees should never dispose of their interest in 
the estate, and that wlien the income from it should 
amount to two hundred pounds per annum, they should | 
educate, maintain, and clothe two persons of the nomi- | 
nation of the grantors or his heirs; and it was also pro- | 
vided, that if these conditions should not be complied 
with, or in case of a dissolution of the corporation, the 
land should revert to the original owner or to those 
who might represent him. The number of acres was 
about two thousand five hundred, and the rent at the 
period of the conveyance was forty-three pounds. In 
the year 1813 the rent is stated at more than six hun- 





approved text books, aided by the explanations of the 
professors. The diligence of the student is tested by 
rigid daily examinations. The character of each reci- 
tation is recorded, and the results communicated to pa- 
rents or guardians in the middle or at the end of each 
term. At the end of each term, public examinations 
of the classes are held by the faculty; and the stu- 
dents are classed in the order of merit. 

** Defective students are not allowed to proceed toa 
higher class, and incompetent students are dismissed 
from the institution. 

“* Negligent and indolent students are transferred to 
a lower class when unable to proceed with the studies 
of their own class.” 

Instruction in the French, Spanish, and German lan- 
guages, is given to those_students who may desire it, 
by teachers appointed by the trustees. —January, 1834. 


* The price is now twenty-five dollars for each term, 
or seventy-five dollars a year.—January, 1834. 





dred bushels of wheat; an increase which strikingly ex- 
emplifies the great nominal rise in the value of proper- 
ty. It appears from the minutes of the board of trus- 
tees, that they had always been desirous of selling this 
land, as the sem which it would command might be in- 
vested so as to produee an income far greater in amount 
than any rent which could be obtained. But as the 
sanction of the proprietor was necessary before a sale 
could be made, and upon application from the trustees 
he expressed his unwillingness to give the desired per- 
mission, the design was dropped for the time, and the 
lands remained as before. Several partial efforts were 
afterwards made, which either ended in the appoint- 
ment of committeees, or failed from a want of proper 
attention in the progress of the affair. At length, in 
the year 1816, the board determined to exert them- 
selves for the attainment of the object; and, as a pre~ 
liminary measure, passed a resolution pledging the in- 
come of the university for the education and mainte- 
nance of any two individuals at one time, and of an 
equal number for ever, whom the heirs of the late pro- 
prietor might nominate. Thus originated the ‘‘ Penn 
foundation,” the establishment of which was merely 
the transfer of an obligation before attached to the pos- 
session of the Perkasie lands, to the general funds of 
the university; and was very properly considered by 
the board as a necessary proceeding on their part, be- 
fore permission to sell these lands could be decently 
requested. Application being now made to John Penn, 
the descendant and heir of Thomas Penn, a release of 
the condition annexed to the original grant was readily 
obtained; and in the year 1817, the whole estate was 
sold fer the sum of sixty thousand five hundred dollars, 
a portion of which was paid in cash, and the remainder 
secured by bond and mortgage. It has been mentioned 


| on a former occasion, that the purchasers were unable 


to meet their engagements; and that much of the pro- 
perty has in consequence reverted to the university. 

Connected with the collegiate department of the 
university isa hbrary, which, though not very exten- 
sive, contains many rare and highly valuable works. — 
The donation of the king of France, and the bequest 
of Dr. M’Dowell have already been alluded to. Pre- 
sents for the library have been received from other 
sources: among them may be mentioned a number of 
Bengalee books from the Rev. Wm. Carey, Baptist mis- 
sionary in India. Appropriations are occasionally made 
by the trustees for its increase; and a standing commit- 
tee, in whose charge it has been placed, are directed to 
purchase as occasion may offer, such works as they 
may think suitable, ‘* particularly all publications con- 
nected with the past and present condition of the Unit- 
ed States.” : 

There is also connected with the same department 2 
philosophical apparatus, which has been gradually in- 
creasing since the foundation of the school, and is at 
present one of the most valuable and extensive collec- 
tions of this kind, existing in America.* 


With all these recommendations, it might be reason- 
ably expected that the college would be crowded with 
s‘udents; but the new regulations, by which it hasbeen 
placed on its present footing, are too recent to have 
produced any of those good effects which may be ulti- 
mately expected from them; and the number of stu- 
dents, therefore, differs little from the average of the 
last ten or fifteen years, which may be stated at about 
fifty. T 





* The apparatus has been considerably augmented 
since the period alluded to in the text. I have been 
assured that it is now at least equal to that of any col- 
legiate establishment in the United States.—January, 
1834. 


} Under the influence of the new spirit which has 
been infused into this department of the university 
| within the last few years, the number of pupils has 
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Of the academy, which is the second division of the | board.’? The children who attend them, to the num- 
department of arts, it is necessary to say but little. — | ber of about one hundred and fifty, are taught reading, 
Under this title are included two grammar schools— | writing, and arithmetic; and the whole expense of their 
one in the charge of the Rev. James Wiltbank, located | instruction, including the salaries of teachers, the rent 
in the old Fourth Street academy; the other, a semina-| of rooms, the cost of books, and other incidental 
ry situated in the western part of the city, which has| charges, is little, if at all short of two thousand dollars 
long been conducted by Messrs. Wiley and Engles, and | per annum. 


has recently come into connection with the university. (To be continued.) 










Over these schools a general superintendance is exer- 
cised by the faculty of arts, assisted by a committee of 
the board; aad a course of instruction is pursued calcu- 
lated to prepare the scholars for admission into the col- 
legiate classes. The teachers are compensated by the 
proceeds of tuition, and receive from the university no 
other advan than the influence of its name, and, in 
the instance of the first mentioned school, the use of a 
Suitable room free from rent. The price of tuition is 
twelve dollars a quarter; and the number of scholars 
generally exceeds one hundred. * 

The charity schools are a highly interesting branch of 
the seminary. The circumstances of their origin, and 
the obligations which binds the trustees to their contin- 





A DESCRIPTION OF THE FALLS OF 
BEAVER, &c. 


[Concluded from page 258. ] 


Letters from Marcus T. C. Gould,New Brighton, Bea- 
ver county, Pa. to Samuel C, Atkinson. 


New Bareurton, Sept. 1835. 


Dear Sir:—In compliance with your request, when 
Thad the pleasure of waiting on you at the Falls of 
Beaver, 1 will improve this, my first leisure moment 
since your departure, to give you, as succinctly as may 







wed support, have been already detailed. From the | be convenient, a sketch of the general and local advan- 
foundation of the academy to the present time, two | tages of this particular district, together with a sae 
schools, one for boys, the other girls, have been con- | glance at the city of Pittsburg and its unparalleled fa- 
stantly maintained out of the general funds of the insti- | cilities and resources. , ; a 
tution; and the average number of scholars receiving | Notwithstanding the city of P.ttsburg is already too 
instruction in them has been about one hundred. In! well known to require any thing at my hand,and bee 
the year 1825, a third school was established under the | placed at a distance of some thirty miles from the Palls 
following circumstances. A citizen of Philadelphia, by | of Beaver, yet in numerous points of view, the nae 
the name of John Keble, upon his death in 1807, left | places are so intimately associated (as I shall herea hat 
the residue of a considerable estate to be applied to such | show, ) as to justify a description in common; at om 
charitable objects as might be appointed by the Right | which is true of one, is frequently no less true : t . 
Rev. Bishop White, and other persons designated in | other, viz. as it respects health, climate, mineral an 
the will. Conceiving that the promotion of education | agricultural productions, boat building, &c. &e: 4 
among the poor was the most effectual charity, and| Situated as they are, near the north eastern ter 
having full confidence in the stability of the university, | ty of the great Mississippi Valley, drained aie “] 
and the uprightness of those who had the direction of | dreds of rivess, navigated by their hundreds of Steam- 
its affairs; these gentlemen were convinced that they ers an‘ thousands of Keel Boats—they both enjoy in 













should best acquit themselves of their charge, by ap- 
propriating the property to this institution, in trust that | 
it, should be kept a distinct fund for the extension of | 
the boys’ charity school. The appropriation was made | 
in March, 1809, at which time the estimated value of 
the property was nearly ten thousand dollars. Most of 
it, however, being real estate, and not very productive, | 
the income was deemed too small for immediate and | 
advantageous application. The fund was therefore al- | 
lowed to accumulate for several years, till, in 1823, it | 
had become sufficiently ample to authorize the esta- 
blishment of a new school,to be maintained exclusively | 
out of its annual proceeds. Thus originated the Keble 
Charity School, which is now in a flourishing condition, 
containing about fifty scholars. The income of the 
whole Keble fund is at present estimated at one thou- 
sand dollars, That portion of it which is not applied 
to the support of the schools, is added tw the principal, 
and thus made productive, 

All the charity schools are ‘‘ subject to the inspec- 
tion, superintendance, and control of the professors of 
the collegiate department and a committee of the 





greatly augmented. According to the catalogue pub- 
lished in 1832, the members of the four college classes 
amounted to one hundred and twenty-six. ‘he num- 
ber at present is pinety-four,—Junuary, 1834. 


* The academical department at present embraces-a 
classical and English school, under the charge of a prin- 
cipal, who teaches the classics, an English teacher, and 
three assistants. The present principal is the Rev. 
Samuel W. Crawford, who is assisted by ‘Theophilus 
A. Wylie and William Alexander. The English teach- 
er is Thomas M’Adam, and his assistant Thomas M’- 
Adam, jr. The number of pupils at present in the 
academy is one hundred and eighty-four.—January, 
1834, 
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common, every desirable facility of intercourse with 
the millions of inhabitants who already throng the bor- 
ders of those numerous rivers, and are rapidly convert- 
ing the forest and the prairie, into gardens, orchards, 
vineyards and fruitful fields, for the culture of all the 
necessaries and many of the luxuries of civilized ancl 
refined life—not only for their own consumption and 
convenience, but for ourselves, and for our eastern 
cities. I particularly allude to wool, silk, cotton, flax, 
hemp, and perhaps grapes, prunes, &c. of which latter 
we saw some specimens, of a very delicious flavour, as 
you doubtless recollect. ; 

We are here placed at an elevation of some seven 
hundred feet above the level of the ocean, and from 50 
to 100 miles west of the Alleghany mountains —those 
mighty purifiers of the United States atmosphere, whose 
summits look down upon the great lakes of the north 
west, the St. Lawrence of the north east,the Delaware, 
the Chesapeake and the Atlantic in the east, the Gulf 
of Mexico south, and the Rocky mountains west. To 
those at all conversant with the formation, and diurnal 
motion of our earth, and the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds it—together with the circumstances and causes 
which render it more or less congenial or deleterious 
to human life, it is needless to offer arguments showing 
that this is a healthy region. I will add, however, that 
so long as the earth continues to revolve from west to 
east, so long will there continue to rol! down the west- 
ern slope of the Alleghany mountains, and across this 
entire district of country, a never failing supply of the 
purest mountain air; and while thus circumstanced, 
we must be comparatively exempt from the unhappy 
influence of those predisposing causes, which make 
such havoc of human life, in the lower regions of the 
Mississippi Valley,--and even in our own latitude, at 
a greater distance from the mountains and great lakes. 

In the latitude of about 40 deg. 30 m. we are neither 
chilled by the rigour of our inland oceans, nor suffoeat- 
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ed by the relatively non-elastic vapours which serve as | the Alleghany be rendered navigable for steam-boats, 


atmosphere, in the more southern, and less elevated 
portions of our Great Valley. Nor is it a faet, that, 
being at a considerabie remove from the seaboard, and 
from the immediate vicinity of Atlantic, European, and 
tropical productions, of nature and of art, we are 
consequently deprived of the necessaries and luxu- 
ries of life; on the contrary we are surrounded on 
every hand by rivers, canabs, rail-roads, turnpikes and 
other avenues, through which every species of traffic 
may be carried on with all and every portion of our 
own widely extendéd empire, and with the world at 
large. 

After the very frequent and accurate geographical 
descriptions whieh have been given, it is hardly neces- 


of which I have not the Teast doubt, it only adds an- 
other benefit to the city of Pittsburg, which is already 
beyond the reach of competition or rivalry; mor would 
we, in the slightest depree insinuate that any future 
benefits which the Falls of Beaver may derive, will 
detract from the growth or prosperity of Pittsburg ,but 
on the contrary, f am proud to consider the Falls of 
Beaver, as a suburb of that immense city, which is 
soon to be the wonder of the western world—a place 
to which this, and almost every other place within hun- 
dreds of miles, must in some respect pay tribute. But ~ 
if passengers or freight, on their way from New Eng- 
land to New Orleans, find themselves in the region of 
Olean, by rail-road, and learm that the same rail-road 


sary for me to speak minutely of the general aspect of | will reach the Ohio at Beaver, some hundred and fifty 
the country, or itsagricultural production—or even to | miles short of the Affeghany route, by steam-boat, the 
state that Pittsburg was once Fort Duquesne then Fort | shorter road will be sometimes pref-rret to the longer; 
Pitt; or that, from time immemorial it has been, and | and especially, will it be preferred to the more circui- 
through ages to come will be, the grave of the Monon- | tous and vexatious route, of leaving the rail-road for a 
gahelaand Alleghany, but the birth place of the still) precarious lake navigation to Cleaveland, and then a 
more majestic Ohio. The Beaver River, within the last | canal navigation three- hundred and sixty miles to Ports- 
five miles of its course, falls sixty-nine feet, furnishing | mouth, on the Ohio, with all the necessary changes and 
water power and eligible scites for 500 mils. Its con- | delays ineident to so frequent transhipments. F will 
fluence with the Ohio, is near the centre of the county | not enlarge upon this subject at present, but barely as- 
of Beaver, which lies on both sides of both these rivers | sert, that, from Beaver to Franklin, by rail-road would 
—contains 646 square miles, 35,000 inhabitants, &c. | be bat about fifty miles, whereas to follow the river, it 
&c.— (for details and statistics respecting which,see my | would be about one hundred and fifty. Toview this 
published chart, of the Falls of Beaver and vicinity, | route, in its true light, it is only necessary to refer to 
which will soon be revised, re-published, and for sale, | the state map of Pennsyleania—but to comprehend the 
in your city and N, York.) | true po! vy of such a measure, will of course require 
Having happily disposed of my details, at wholesale, | more political acumen, than I shall presume to arrogate 
in the above parenthesis, you will permit me further to | at this time. I simply touch the subjeet, with a view to 
say, that we live in a delightfully diversified, and high- | elicit investigation and discussion from those better 
ly pieturesque region, ove which, by the by, you | qualified for the task. 
must get some sketches for your Casket, &c.) abound- | Very respectfully, &c. 
ing in living springs, and lively streams which course | a7 
their rapid way in almost every directich, to irrigate | L Ne. 2 
and fertilize their already prolifiic borders, and render mtiumiidies 
them more desirable for the residence of country citi-| Dear Sir:—Permit me to improve another Icisure mo 
zens and city countrymen, like yourself and myself. | ment, in continuation of the subject entered upon in 
These numerous little streams, or pigmy rivers, uniting | my last, viz. the advantages, prospects, &c. of the Fulls 
their forces under various appellations, a few of which | of Beaver, and their vicinity. 
we have enumerated, assume the general cognomen of| I have been frequently interrogated by my neigh- 
Big Beaver, the identity of which is, at the end of| bours, respecting the probable object of yourself and 
twenty-four miles swallowed uf, at a single breakfast | others from the east, who have reeently purchased pro- 
spell, by the infant Ohio, just commencing its course of | perty in this place. To these inquiries f was net pre- 


a thousand miles, to drink its hundred rivers, and be| pared to give a very satisfactory answer; though I ven- . 


itself swallowed down by the still more thirsty and ca-| tured to hazard the opinion, and | now repeat it—that 
pacious Mississippi, im its giant course to the Gulf of | Rolling Mills, Foundries, &c. &c. will soon be estab- 
Mexico and the Atlantic. | lished near the head of the Falls—that Woollen Facto- 


Nature has already given us, the Big Beaver, the | 
Great Lakes, the Ohio, the Mississippi, and their tribu- | 
taries; among which I would name, particularly the 
Alleghany and Monongahela. By the aid of art, we 
have now, or shalt soon have, canals or rail-roads to 
Philadelphia, to Baltimore, to Washington City, fo! 
Lake Erie, and by two different routes, to the great | 
Ohio Canal. And at no very distant day, we shall see 
a rail-road from the mouth of Beaver River, by Frank- 
lin, perhaps Warren, and the neighborhood of Olean, 
to the cities of Albany, New York and Boston, Let 
those, therefore, who believe this, make their locations 
while property is yet cheap, or in default of so dving, 
ever.after hold their peace, and lay not the blame at 
my door, for not warning and advising them in time. 
For I, now, once for all, free my skirts upon the sub- 











ries will probably come next in order; and that addi- 
tional Paper Mills, Cotton Factories, and Flouring 
Mills will soon have a place, within the sound of Bea- 
ver Falls. 

Do you think so? Why not? Have we not every 
thing to encourage it? Have we not immense water 
power to drive machinery—and are not both the scites 
and the power remarkably cheap—and does not the 
increasing population of the west actually demand 
more than can be supplied from existing establish- 
ments? 

* Perhaps it is so; and if we may believe the manv- 
facturers in the city of Pittsberg, it is actually the 
fact. 

Now as it respects the different species of iron, of 
which such vast quantities are manufactured amd sent 


ject, by predicting through this epistle, that such will) from that city—whence is it derived. Much of the 


be the case; and that, within ten years from this time, 
there will be a population of at least 20,000 about the 
Falls and mouth of the Beaver. Let those who doubt 
all this study their maps, and see whether the popula- 
tion of New York, New England and Lower Canada, 
ean in any way carry on an inland commerce with the 
millions who are soon to inhabit the Mississippi Valley, 
at so cheap and rapid a rate, as by rail-roads and canals, 
to the nearest steamboat waters of the Ohio. Should 


crude or half wrought material passes our very doors, 
from Tennessee and other sections of our western 
country. Much of the tron from the Juniaia and other 
parts of the mountain regions, now finds its way easf- 
erly instead of coming to Pittsburg, as formerly— 
so much, then for our canals—I wish we had more of 
them. 

1 have said that the crude, or half wrought material 
passes our very doors; it is indeed so, but it returns after 
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avery few days, doubled in value, to the consumers, 
perhaps, in the very region whence it was taken from 
the bowels of the earth, 

Now this is all wed, and we are willing that it should 
be continued, for it gives encouragement lo commerce, 
increases our state revenue, affords employment for 
mumerous manufacturers, mechanics, teamsters, coal | 
diggers, coke makers, and other bread and meat eaters; 
and to all handsome wages, as well as liberal profits to 
the more extensive proprietors and merchants who 
deal in it. 

But if we have plenty of Jron ore in our own imme- 
diate neighborhood, and coal to smelt it, upon the very 
bank of the stream which gives power for manufactur- 
ing and navigation for transporting it to any desirable 
market; and if, too, our lands are cheaper, rents lower, 
provisions, and consequently wages not so high, and a 
market less remote; and if, again, water power can be 
erceured and maintained, at less than one fourth the 
cost of steam power—may we aot be permitted to re- 
commead the subject to the consideration of the pub- 
lic? And may not this place come in for a share of that 
patronage, which is already so abundant, and so rapidly 
increasing? 

Again—if hundreds of thousands of dollars are an- 
sally paid out for wool, produced within fifty miles of 
the Falls of Beaver, and this wool, is transported east 
of the mountains to be manufactured, and the manufac- 
tured articles sent back fo be sold west of the muwatains, 
and in many instances to be worn by the very individu 
als who reared and fed the sheep and sheared the wool 
—and if the wool purchaser, the forwarding merchant, 
the eastera manufacturer and all his dependents, can 


make money, and sell to the wholesale dealers in our | the only inhabitants of the place. 
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of Pittsburg, where it must be acknowledged, that 
in many thing , they even excel their eastern breth- 
ren. 

The true answer to the foregoing queries is this 
public attention has net been called tothe subject; 
Capitalists have net counted the cost and the saving on 
both sides of the question; and the chief object of this 
letter is, to invite them most respectfully, to do so. 

Very truly, yours, &c. 


Letrer, No, 3. 





Dear Sir:—You are doubtless aware, that our place 
has been, by some, analogically denominated the Ro- 
chester of the west—the fechester of Pennsylvania, 
&e. 

Let us inquire into the wherefore, and see whether 
facts will sustain the position. 

Rochester, in the state of New York, was not knowa 
till about twenty years ago; to which fact lam a per- 
sonal witness; Dut since that time, it has grown to bea 
very considerable city, and for its population has al- 
ways done a very large business, particularly ia the 
Flouring dine. 

In the year 1811, I forded the Genessee River, at a 
point, now the centre of Rochester, just above the first 
considerable fall. At that time I was obliged to sleep 
in my wet clothes, upon a green oak plank, because 
the place afforded no better accommodations—it being 
then a wilderness, the night dark, aad roads intolera- 
ble. I spent a long and sleepless night, amid the roar 
of a tremendous water fall, contending with mus- 
quetoes, and listening to the music of owls and frogs, 
As little did I then 


eastern cities, and they at a profit to their western | imagine, that the place would, within twenty years, be 
customers, at such prices that they can pay transporta-|the centre of a large manufacturing and commercial 
tion back to our own neighborhood, and sell at another | city, asdo those who visit the Fadls of Beaver, imagine, 
fair profit, over and above an interest of some three, | that in twenty years, we shall have a much larger city 
to ten per cent, upon the average investment during | where I now write—but it will be, even so. 

the time necessarily wasted in this round about opera- | 
tion, why would it not be a bright idea, for those inte- | speak for itself—to speak eloquently and forcibly of ite 


rested in this matter, to use the immense water power 
(which is now wasting within my hearing to no valua- 
ble purpose) in the very.centre of this wool growing 
region, to work up the wool of our neighborhood and 
supply our own wants and those of our western neigh- 
bours? 

Andagain, why is it that the rags of Ohio, Indiana, 
[llinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, western Virginia and 
western Pennsylvania are sent to the neighbourhood of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, to be converted into paper 
to supply our own western market? And why are 
thousands of Reams of the paper that is in fact manu- 
factured here, sent to Philadelphia and Baltimore to be 
stamped or stained, and then sent back for the walls of 
our own houses? 

And why is cotton taken from the Mississippi valley 
to New England, New York and New Jersey, and of 
late, in considerable quantities up the Ohio,and through 
the Pennsylvania Canals, to be manufactured and sent 
back to us, and our western neighbours, in shirtings, 
sheetings and calicoes, when either and all of these 
articles can be as well manufactured, and at much less 

‘expense of time and money, in our own neighbor- 
hood? 

It will of course be answered, we have not the capi- 
tal, we have not the machinery, we have not the work- 
men, mechanics, artisans, &c. &c. 

Now neither of these assertions is entitled to much 
consideration; for we have the capital, but those who 
hold it have hitherto deceived themselves by suppos- 
ing that they could employ it more advantageously in 
other pursuits. As to machinery and operatives, 

these difficulties will vanish, as similar objections, have, 
to the manufacturing of steam engines, and every othe 
kind of complicated and intricate machinery in iron, 
conner ke. oF Tn : ° o . lems our 


j 





Since, however, Rochester has been long able to 


own merits, | will waste no more words upon itsacknow- 
ledged importance and advantages, except, in illustra- 
tion of my subject—the Falls of Beaver, 

Rochester possesses tremendous water power—so 
do we, to a still greater extent. She is the centre of 
a fine agricultural region—so are we, Sheis within 
a few miles of Lake Ontario—we are still nearer, tothe 
Ohio River, whose length would circumscribe that Lake, 
present twice as much margin, aad float as many Steam 
Boats. 

Rochester has her Erie Canal—we have our Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio Canals. She, to be sure, belongs to 
the Empire State—but we, to the Key State. She is 
some four hundred miles from the great emporium of 
her state—we are as near to the London-of our own 
state. She feeds her eastern cities with bread from 
the west—we shall soon do the same thing, as success- 
fully as herself. She may boast of her Canada market 
—but we can speak of a still greater, the Mississippi 
valley. She has for years past drawn vast supplies of 
wheat and other commodities from Ohio, Michigan, &e. 
while we could not reach them, for want of canals and 
Rail Roads; but these important avenues are now in a 
state of rapid progress, and will soon be completed; 
thus placing the products of Ohio, some two or three 
hundred miles wearer to the Falls of Beaver River, than 
the Falls of Genessee River—while the former are as 
near the Atlantic Cities as the 4aéler. 

Again, her canals and her lakes ‘are blockaded by 
frost and ice some eight or ten weeks of the year, viz. 
four or five weeks in the fall, andas much in the spring, 
while our canals and River are thronged with every 
species of human traffic, to which the laws of our land 
give sanction, and the enterprise of our age can sug- 
gest. The commodities of the west, in passing to Ro- 
chester, must encounter the perils of a dangerous lake 
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while ours may glide safely, upon the unruffled bosom! But it is truly surprising, to those unacquainted with 
of our natural rivers and artficial canals or skim across | our circumstances and facilities, that so great a propor- 
the summits of our Alleghany, Wiumphantly escorted | tion, of the two or three hundred steam boats upon our 
by the prodigies of steam. And before the influence | western waters, should have been constructed in and 
of a vernal sun can raise the six months g@anual | about the city of Pittsburg; and still more wonderful, 
blockade; of ice bound rivers, lakes, and canals, in the | that engines and boilers should be sent from Pittsburg 
neighbourhood of Rochester, we shall well nigh have | to the Atlantic cities, to the northern lakes and to most 
drained the granaries of the west,to yive activity to our | of the points on our western waters, where the wood 


waler wheels, and the staff of liie to thuse who need | 
bread in the east. | 


Rochester has but two markets, New York and Can- | 
ada—we have Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
and the Mississippi; and, indeed, much of the wheat | 
and bacon of Ohio, could find its way, eyen to the city } 
of New York itself, by the way of Pittsburg and | 
Philadelphia, quicker and cheaper than by Rochester | 
and Albany. But New York intends to have a Rail | 
toad to Ohio—Pennsylvania will have two or three. 

Now, lest I weary your patience with this analogy | 
and antithesis, I will leave several things unsaid till my 
next, and close, by remarking, that Rochester has pro- | 
bably about reached her meridian glory—we are just | 
emerging from the obscurity of the past, and entering 
upon acareer, which I must leave for future pens to | 
describe. 

I must finally add one or two ideas more, lest they 
be forgotten. Would you believe, that in our very in- 
fancy, the industrious mechanics about the Falls and 
mouth of Beaver, will have constructed and sold for. 
cash, within the present year, no less than $70,000 | 
worth of Keel Buais to descend the Ohiv Kiver, never to 
return? 1 have this from the lips of John Boles, Esq. 
a principal manufacturer of the article. There is an) 
importance, which attaches to this matter, that it may 
be well to name--though these Boats are never to return, | 
the demand is rapidly increasing—the materials are all | 
found in our own neighborhood the work is done by 
our citizens, who live in their own houses, eat their 
own bread, and poekel the money, instead of sending it | 
abroad for the purchase of raw materials, as in most | 
other manufacturing operations. I want to say some- | 
thing about the building of Steam Boats in this neigh- 
bourhood; but inasmuch as a Steam Boat is larger than 
a plough, and I have but little time and space remain- | 
ing, 1 will drop the greater and give you the lesser. 1! 
discover by the ‘*‘Pennsylvania Advocate,” that a Mr. | 
Hall, of the city of Pittsburg, turns out from sixty to | 
seventy-five completely finished ploughs daily, and | 
from nine thousand to twelve thousand annually. ‘Fhe | 
writer says, that, when visiting his establishment, a | 
few days ago, a gentleman was present, receiving and | 
shipping for the west, and south west, to a single or-| 
der, over three thousand of Mr, Hall’s latest revised | 
and improved edition. Is it not prodigious? Why Mr. | 
Hall, you absolutely eclipse your hupeful cousin Basil | 
in America. 

Very truly, yours, &e, 
_ 


Lerrer, No, 4, 


work of Boats is occasionally constructed; and that 
agents should be actaally despatched from the Savan- 
noah, the Allemahaw, the Appalachicola and other streams 


‘in the South, to have Steam Boats built in this neigh- 


borhood, and sent by the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the 
guif of Mexico, to their place of destination. Andwh 
is itso? Because they can be thus procured, thou 
ata distance of thousands of miles, both cheaper and 
better in quality, than in any other part of the world. 
Now this may be counted by some a very smal! mat- 
ter; but when we see this voluntary tribute paid by 


| the intelligent population of such distant regions, to the 
_ superior skill and cheapness of our manufactures, it 
speaks volumes in cur praise; and speaks, too, in lan- 
_ guage which the whole United States must soon under- 
stand, as 1 will endeavour more fully to demonstrate im 


sume future epistle. I shall even now be enabled the 
better to make you comprehend the reason of my 
speaking of Pittsburg in connexion with this neighbour- 


hood; for in fact the $70,00Q worth of kee? boats men- 


tioned in my last, though constructed and launched in 


| Beaver County, are most of them purchased by Pitts- 


burghers, and not unfreqyently built by their express 
orders, and sent to their city to receive their finish. 
And as it respects the new Steam Boats, which hail from 


that city, a very considerable number of them are in 


fact built and launched here, but sent there to receive 


their enginery, cabin work, painting, rigging, &c., For 


instance—Mr. Philips, of Freedom, two miles from the 


| mouth of Beaver, will have constructed within the pre- 
sent year, no less than seven or. eight Steam Boats, 


worth in his hands from forty to fifty thousand dollars 
and when completed not less than one hundred thou- 


sand dollars—and these are all sent to Pittsburg to be 
 finished—for sale, freight, or charter. 


Another important idea this moment occurs to my 


' mind; it is this—to establish and carry on Cotton facto- 


ries, Woolen factories, &c. requires an immense expen- 
diture for buildings, for machinery, for stock, &c, whilst 
the whole outfit of a Boat yard, costs but a few hundred 
dollars; hence the great safety, and exemption from 
risk by fire, expense of insurance, and interest on heavy 
investments. If, therefore, we may hazard a conjec- 
ture upon the subject, there is no branch of mechanical 
industry, of equal magnitude, in our country, which 
pays so great a profit upon the capital invested; and 
from present appearances, there is no danger of the 
business declining, but on the other hand, it must una- 
voidably increase manyfold. 

But for the sake of variety, permit me to say, I have 


just heard, that what I predicted some seven years ago, 
| respecting the ploughing of our western praties by b- 

Dear Sir:—You recollect I was upon the point of | comotive engines, instead of eight, and ten cattle teams, 
saying a few words, upon the subject of Steam Bval | is already verified—that engines have been constructed 
building, in my last communication; but waived it for! in Pittsburg and sent on, for that particular object, 
want of Room—I have no such excuse at this time. and there remains but little doubt of entire suceess. 

I need not inform you, that our neighbour Pittsburg | This opens a new era in the department of agriculture; 
has been for many years famous for her manufacture of |! and now, while I think of it—though you may be at a 
Steam Engines, Boilers, &c. &c. for Boats,—though it | loss to discover a very mtimate connexion of subjects— 
is not so generally known that she excels in the con-| I will mention—by way of showing the various shifts 
struction of the entire Boat. It is not at all surprising, lto which yankee ingenuity and wooden enterprise are 
however, that ¢+is should be the cuse, since ber pat-| sometimes put, in the back woods, as you good city 
ronage is so lucrative and abundant, as to command | folks describe our whereabouts—that, a very few 
the services of the most accomplished ship builders, | weeks after the first twenty-four miles of our Beaver 
smiths, carpenters, riggers, painters, &c &c. to be | Canal was completed, an adventure of some hundred 
found in the United States; who, by constant employ-| and twenty or thirty tons of hay, was started from 
ment, acquire a degree of experience in their respec-| the neighbourhood of Newcastle, for the New Orleans 
tive departments, not to he looked for where operations | market, a distance of two thousand miles inland! It 
are less extensive. cost about four dollars a ton, and sold for about 
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forty dollars! Several thousand bushels of pi: tatoes | honestly believe every word I say, when I tell you,now 
were soon sent from Beaver County, from seven hun- | is the time. It would be folly for me to pretend that 
dred to two thousand miles down the Ohio and Missis- | | am altogether a disinterested patriot in this matter, 
sippi, and sold for about one dollar and a half per | because it is known that I am an acting agent, for the 
bushel, having cost but about thirty cents from the | purchase and sale of very considerable quantities of 
farmer. And it is now almost three years, since I was | town, and other property in the vicinity of Beaver Falls 
informed, that not less than eight hundred tons of | and the Mahoning Canal; for all of which I am proud 
Cheese had been shipped in a single season from the | to acknowledge, there is beginning to be an urgent de- 
mouth of-Beaver, although that was before the comple- | mand. But having recently spent a few weeks in the 
tion of our canal. I was at the same time informed, that | large cities and towns of New York, and ot her States, I 
there are single townships in Ohio, not a hundred miles | am not altogether ignorant of the recent, and contem- 
from us, and directly on the line of our Mahoning canal, | plated speculations in certain parts of the U. States, This, 
which townships, though but five or six miles square, | together with my former intimate acquaintance with 
can turn out annually, two hundred tons of Cheese!— | the rise and progress of some other cities and towns of 
Now in the midst of such a country, with such inhabi- | the Union, must be my apology for speaking with con- 
tants, such enterprise, such resources and facilities, | fidence, and with such degree of earnestness as I 
what can we not do—indeed, what shal/ we not do, that | think befitting the occasion; for no harvest lasts all the 
is honorable and fair, among our fellow citizens? I | year. 





cannot stay to answer you at this time. | shall be in your city fromthe 5th till the 17th of 
Yours, &c. -October, and if you or your friends, wish to know more 

cae upon the subjects of which I have treated in my late, 

te te and present hurried communications, I shall be happy 


to wait on them; and with that view shall come prepar- 

Dear Sir:—I1 closed my last letter by asking the | ed, as agent, for many of my neighbours, with plots and 
question,—what shall we not do, &c.? which I had not | descriptions, of all that is most desirable, for commer- 
time to answer. I will devote this to answering that | cial, manufacturing, and other objects, at and about 
question, and asking another. the Falls and mouth of Beaver River. 

We shall not be long behind any other town west of | For the information of mechanics and others, who are 
the Alleghany mountains, for the variety, quality and | now turning their attention towards us, permit me to 
extent of our manufactures, (Pittsburg excepted.) We } say, in addition to what you have so well said, in your 
shall not long hear the inquiry, where is Brighton?— } Post, respecting the probability of finding employment 
Where is Fallston? Where are the Fails of Beaver?— | in the neighborhood of Pittsburg atid Beaver—that 
Where is Beaver county, Pennsylvania? Or where shall | rents are very reasonable in the villages about the Bea- 
we most advantageously invest a few hundred, or afew | ver—say one-fourth as much as in Philadelphia—for 
thousand dollars in town lots, or other real estate, with | every species of material employed in building, is cheap, 
a prospect 6f realizing from one hundred to one thou- | and generally abundant. Provisions, though much 
sand percent. in three or four years? Or where is the | higher than when I first settled here, are still compara- 
best water power west of the mountains? Is it a fact | tively low, if we look to the prices in your city; and fu- 
that the water power is vastly cheaper than steam pow- | el so low, as scarcely to be named among other expen- 
er? Or, do you think the Mahoning Canal, the Sandy | ses, that is, by myself, after having lived many years 
and Beaver Canal, and the Erie Canal will be ever | in New York and Philadelphia. Wood, at our doors, 

‘completed; and if ever completed, will the stock be | is $1 25 cts. a cord; coal from $4 50 to $6 00 the hun- 
good? ' dred bushels. Veal, mutton, beef, pork, &c. from 3 to 

Again—since the recent visits, of some of voureagle- 5 cts. per lb.; butter, from 9 to 124 cts.; flour $4 50 
eyed, jealous, and decisive New York neighbours to | per barrel; potatoes, usually 25 cts. per bushel; turnips, 
our place, I shall not be much surprised, if, after all | 183; chickens, 18} to 25 cts. a pair; eggs, 64 cts. a 
that has been done and said, by a few of yourenlight- | dozen. Large village lots may yet be had—say 40 to 
ened citizens, your board of Trade, and your capitalists, | 60 feet front, by 150 to 200 feet deep, for prices, vary- 
towards the construction of the Mahoning Canal, to | ing, according to the streets and locations, from $40 to 
connect the great state improvements of Pennsylvania $300 each; and out lots of from 1 to 10 acres, within a 
and Ohio—the money loving, but tardy, and over cau- | mile or two of the town, from 30 to $100 per acre, and 
tious citizens of Philadelphia, should allow the golden | farms in various parts of the county, unimproved, at 2 
moments to pass, until every thing worth possessing, at | to $10. I am interested, as agent, inthe sale of about 
the Falls of Beaver, and along the line of the Mahoning | two hundred farms, in this county, varying from one 
Canal shall have been secured by New York capital, | hundred to three bundred acres each, many of them 
and till New York capitalists shall have entrenched | have improvements, of twenty to a hundred acres, with 
themselves, within the very centre of our western gra- | dwellings, barns, orchards, &&cc.; pr.ces, from 7 too $20 
naries, and say to the people of Pennsylvania, we have | per acre. The. terms of sale are various, from cash in 
had our Little Falls upon the Mohawk, our Rochester | hand, to one half, one third, one fourth, or one fifth in 
upon the Gennessee, our Massillon upon the Cayahoga, | hand, and the balance in annual payments, from one to 
and we now have the Falls of Beaver, from which, and | five years, usually with interest, 
to which, we shall soon have every desirable facility, Furniture for houses, such as cabinet ware, chairs, 
through every point of the compass. We will make it | iron, tin, copper, brass, glass, &c. &c. are about as 
our great western distributing office, for flour, &c. &c. | cheap here, as in Philadelphia; but facilities for mov- 
&c. We have lung had the Lock; but we have now | ing by the Pennsylvania Canals and Rail road are such 
secured the magic Key, which alone secures our trea- | tliat sooner than sacrifice much by a hurried sale, it 
sures. Let Pennsylvania no more boast of being the | would be better for emigrants to bring with them their 
Key State, since she has allowed this /ast, this must im- | most essential articles, as it probably will not cost more 
portant Lock, to be to her hermetically sealed by copi- | than fifty dollars for a common family,with beds and other 
tal from Gotham, I say again, we shall not be surpris- | portable articles, sufficient for a commencement, to 
ed, if, before you and your rich neighbours of brotherly reach the mouth of Beaver, by Canal and Rail road to 
love, shall have made up your minds to take the key | Pittsburg, and by steam boats to Beaver, of which we 
of western Pennsylvania, into your own hands, when | have three regular daily lines. 
offered to you, others should step in, and the doors be | Yours, respectfully, till l see you in Philadelphia, 
closed against you. MARCUS T. C. GOULD, 

Now you may think me too importunate, if not im- New Brighton, Sept. 28, 1835, 
pertinent, upon this subject:—but judge as you will, I} ToS. C. Arxinson, — 

Philadelphia. 
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We invite attention to the following proceedings in / ly important, the consideration of the amount of money 
New York. |the improvement may cost should not be entertained, 
| since if the Canal is enlarged to the extent proposed, 
ERIE CANAL AND ERIE RAIL ROAD. vessels will be built competent to the navigation of the 
At the meeting of the Board of Assistants on Tues. | SRAM, One ere wel ehePhnges, Sac NETS ae TI 
day evening,Mr. Van Schaik said, it was well known that | Po ond herbas, Aiihayt ae Cp aapepte pe joes 
other States were making great efforts for the improves | oe sarees Spon. Aen ONG Lee PPS 
ment of Canals—Canada also was making great strides | Resolved, That copies of the fullowing resolutions be 
—Boston was exerting herself to build a rail road to | transmitted to those gentlemen who shall belong to ° 
Albany: all these efforts ought to urge us on to the next Legislature from the first S enatorial district. 


make similarexertions. It was unnecessary to say any 
ot 2 . cy Whereas the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of 
thing in relation to the rail road between Albany and | 44. city of New York have not the right expressly given 
New York, at present; but he deemed it of great im. . P ys 
portance that this work should also go boewil As to | +? them by their Charter or by Law, to lona.money. do 
the canal, he thought it was by far the most important | semapeeanae a aa a or be P leer eles oot but 
work, and he hoped no efforts or expense would be | as it is expected that the constituted authorities of this 
, | commercial emporium shall be vigilant in promoting 


spared in making it the largest size of breadth and | 11. public interests, and shall ‘afford such encourage- 
depth. ‘The citizens of Boston had recently had a meet- | ment to great designs, having for their object the de- 


ing at which the most enterprising spirit prevailed; and | |), . : 

; ; ; pement of trade and industry, as may be consistent 
ae was a vigor of action that promised much. ae with their duties and the limited nature of their pow- 
Mr, Van Schaik read parts of the proceedings of the | 21. and as the construction of a Rail Road from New 
meeting, and the report, at Boston.] He wished them | yy Ginect to Lake Erie isa measure which when 


success, and he never would place any thing in their | (07, : . —- . 
wu pleted will, together with the Erie Canal, insure 
way bt he would make every for that the advan-| tie absolute superiot of this ly agains all compet 
her. After some further remarks, Mr. Van Schaik | aepe~7theeatane be % - . 
submitted the following resolutions: | Resolved, That this Common Council do regard the 
proposed New York and Erie Rail road as an undertak- 








Resovied, If the Board of Aldermen concur, that his | ing of the highest importance to the prosperity of this 


honor the Muyor be requested to transmit to the Canal | city and district, as well as to the sections of the state 
Board through the Comptroller of the State, copics of through which it is intended to pass, and they therefore 
the following resolutions: | respectfully request the representatives of the peo- 


Whereas the prosperity of this city is derived exclu- | ple in the next Legislature from the Ist District, 
sively from its advantageous position as a great com- | to use all their influence in promoting the completion 
mercial mart, forming by its proximity to the Ocean, | of that work, either by inducing the Staté to become 
its navigable river running far into the land, and by the | the proprietors thereof, or to loan to the Company the 
Erie Canal the most important link in the chain which | Credit of the State to such reasonable amount, as the 


connects our cuasting and foreign trade with the grow- | said Company may ae to insure the ultimate pay- 
ing commerce of the Lakes— ment by the most satisfactory security. 


And, Whereas the most persevering and sagacious | Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
efforts are continually made under the impulse of the 
enlightened cuuncils of neighboring States to divert | nae ae Fst 
from the City of New York the advantages resulting DISCOVERY CF A BED OF THE CARBONATE 
from her intimate and ready intercourse with the fertile | OF LIME, 
and productive regions of the West. And since it has | - is ; 
become manifest that our maritime and commercial su- | __ The “ Crawford Messenger,” published at Meadville, 


periority so faras they depend upon our inland trade,can | Pennsylvania, has the following notice: 


be best preserved by decisive a founded upon | About eleven miles northwest of this place, (3 or 4 
an enlarged and liberal policy—and as the facility and | miles north of Brightstown, in this county,) an inex- 
cheapness of the transportation of passengers and mer- | haustible bed of carbonate of lime, in a clayey state, 
chandize is the great point to be gained, and upon | (ca/careous marl,) has been discovered. The clay, when 
which the ultimate direction of the largest portion of | burned afver the usual manner, produces very good 
the trade of the Lakes must depend— white lime; from the specimen we have seen we would 
And, Whereas the line of Rail Road from Boston to | say the very best ime. it has been found that at this 
Albany is intended to divert a portion of our trade to | one place, it covers an extent of one hundred acres, 
Boston: which is prairie land covered with turf to the depth of 
Therefore be it resolved, That this Common Council | °° foot, under which the marl is found, and although 
regard with unqualified approbation, the design of the ;'* has been to the depth of nine feet, yet no sign - 
Act of the Legislature of May 11, 1835, authorising the other kind of earth was discovered. Apart from the 
enlargement and improvement of the Erie Canal, and | eneral uses to which lime is applied, we are sensible 
the doubling of its locks, the, final determination upon | ‘hat thediscovery will effect a new al = aon agricul. 
which, and in relation to its dimensions, is left to the | ture of this section of country, and will, when its uses 
judgment and discretion of the Canal Board. as a fertilizing manure become extensively known and 
olved, That the said enl: hould b applied, enhance the value of our lands two-fold. We 
_ Resolved, That the said enlargement should be pro- | hope this discovery will excite such a spirit of inquiry 
jected upon a scale, which shall only be restricted in 


- .. oo Te E and research as will result in the disclosure of beds of : 
its.extent by the ability to combine in the construction lime in every part of the country; and that persons may ; 
- of Canal Boats the greatest amount of transportation, | he disposed to seek for it from an acquaintance with its f 


with the greatest facility and despatch of business. nature and uses, and be able to distinguish it from other 

Resolved, That unless there are strong objections to | earths; we shall in some future number devote a column 
the employment on the Canal of the largest size of | in explanation of its chemical properties, probable lo- 
boats, arising out of the increased difficulty of their | calities, and value asa manure. We have no idea that 
traction, the Common Council recummend that the Ca- | it isconfined to any particular spot, but from many cir- ; 
nal be enlarged to 80 feet in width of water at the sur=| cumstances, are firmly of the opinion that it will be 


face, and 8 feetindepth, so as to carry Boats of about | found near the surface in a'most every section of the 
120 tons burthen; and in relation to a measure so vital- | coyntrw 
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fellow citizens, and it has moreover, in this formal man- 
ner, been many times presented, in the hope that it 
might attract the notice of those in whom resides the 
power to apply a remedy, Hitherto, however, no mea- 
sures have been adopted to afford the relicf so mani- 
festly needed, 


Fully sensible of the importance of this subject, the 
undersigned most cordially recommend, that a lot of 
ground be procured in a convenient part of the city of 
Philadelphia, and that an edifice be erected thereon, 
which shall afford ample halls for the transaction of the 
business of the county, with offices for the Judges, the 
District Attorney, the Marshall and the Clerk, the 
apartments for all of whom shall be so constructed that 
the accumulated and invaluable records of the Court, 
and the documents and papers appertaining to the re- 
spective duties of each of these offices may be safely 
kept, and effectually protected from loss by fire—to 
which disaster they are now continually indanger. The 
present moment, when the United States is happily 
free from debt, and when the surplus revenue of this 
year will probably amount to fifteen millions of dollars, 
would seem to be propitious for the accomplishment of 
this long delayed work, 


In conclusion, the Grand Inquest respectfully asks of 
the Judges of the Circuit Court, should it not be con- 
sidered beyond the sphere of their official duty, to bring 
this interesting subject to the early notice of the Ex- 
ecutive branch of the government, in such manner as 
they may deem most conducive to the desired result. 


From the Commercial Herald. 
PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL 


A ground plan and drawing in perspective of the 
new hotel to be erected on the site of the old Walnut 
Street prison, is now tobe seenat the Exchange. The 
building was designed, and the plan, &c. drawn by 
our distinguished architect, Wm, Strickland, Esq., and 
it is on a scale worthy of the city to which it will be an 
ornament. 

A site more favorable for such a splendid hotel could 
scarce be found in any city in the United States, and 
the architect has lost none of the advantages which two 
such extensive and beautiful fronts as those facing In- 
dependence and Washington Squares give. 


We are glad to perceive that those who propose 
erecting this spacious hotel, have not omitted to pro- 
vide accommodations for family lodgers, a large num- 
ber of parlours with bed rooms adjoining, occupying 
the third and fourth stories. 


The dimensions of the building are as follows, viz:— 
Front on Walnut Street, 180 feet; on 6th St. 423 feet; 
height 5 stories. The basement story is to be occupied 
by shops and stores—there being 5 fronting on Walnut 
and 24 fronting on 6th Street, besides a large stage of- 
fice and an oyster cellar. 


The principal story—1 coffee room, 3 suites of bath 
rooms, 26 parlours, 1 dining room, 56 by 108 feet; 
kitchen beneath, same size—1 bar room, 1 barber’s 
shop, 2 baggage rooms, 1 reading room, 1 private di- 
ning room, 1 ladies’ do., 1 ladies’ drawing room, 2 
rooms for servants, and some others. 






































Roberts Vaux, Foreman, J.S. Waln, 
James Rogers, John Moss, 
Thomas Roney, Williant Craig, 


Third story—-22 parlours, 58 bed rooms, 1 suite la- | Joseph Worrell, T. Morris, 
dies’ bathing rooms, Lawrence Lewis, Thos. Richards, 
Fourth and fifth stories—22 parlours, 66 bed rooms | Jos. R. Evans, T. M. Bryan, 


Jos. Gorgas, 
Wm. G. Alexander, 
Sansom Perot, 

T. B. Freeman. 


Philada. Oct. 26th, 1835. 


Thos. D. Grover, 
Henry Lentz, 
F, Stoever, 


each, and 12 rooms for servants. 


Total—29 stores, 82 parlours, 200 bed rooms, 25 
rooms of other descriptions—in all 336 rooms, 


From the United States Gazette. 
5 LARGE PUMPKIN, 


There is a pumpkin at the exchange house of Mr. 
Axox, in South Third street, opposite the Exchange, 
which measures six feet ten inches in circumference, 
and weighs one hundred and fifty-seven pounds. It was 
raised in Bucks county, and may claim to be the largest 
in the state, we believe. On looking closely at the 
shell of this mastodon of esculents, we were led to be- 





From the Village Record. 
READING AND PHILADELPHIA RAIL ROAD. 


As the following extract contains some account of the 
Reading and Philadelphia Rail Road; we take the lib- 
erty of copying it from a private letter, 










































































































































































































lieve that it is what is sometimas called a French squash, 
differing in some particulars from the New England 
pumpkin, though both, we believe, belong to the ge- 
nus cucurbita, and both, we know, are 





Porrstown, Pa. October 17, 1835. 
Having some leisure, I will endeavour to give youa 


brief sketch of this place, Rail road, &c. Of it, you 








are at liberty to make what use )ou may think proper; 
but bave no idea of its being of any more value than 
serving to fill up my letter. 

This village is prettily situated in a handsome, undu- 
lating country, near the banks of the Schuylkill; has 
every facility by canal, and rail road now being con- 
structed, to become a flourishing inland town, were it 
not for the want of energy and enterprise, manifested 
so strongly by the people of this vicinity as to be ap- 







‘* Great ina pudding, glorious in a pie.’” 


PRESENTMENT. 


The Grand Jurors inquiring for the United sites in 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 











Represent 

That notwithstanding the extent of Territory con- 
stituting this Judicial District, the great amount of 
its population—its business in agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce, so abundantly contributing to the 
general wealth—the immense value of private property 
and the large public interests embraced within its juris- 
diction, there has not been provided, during a period 
of forty-six years, since the organization of the govern- 
ment, a building for the special and proper accommo- 
dation of its courts and officers. This deficiency has 


been the frequent and just cause of complaint by our 


parent to the most casual observer, They appear to 
be unaware of the advantages which nature and the in- 
genuity of man has thrown around them, or at least, do 
not appreciate, nor more than half employ the poorest 
they have in their possession. If they were employed, 
Pottstown would soon become a place noted for facili- 
ties for doing business—be made a general depot for 
the produce of the many forges, furnaces and other 
iron works in this and adjoining counties, as well as a 
place of deposit for flour and the produce of the farms 
of the neighborhood. There are a few fine large mills 
in this vicinity; but a number of superior water powers 
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on the tributary streams of the Schuylkill are em-| We had reference to the cargo of the barque Char- 
ployed. : lotte, which vessel cleared on Monday last for Bremen, 
If your little city-like borough, with its schools, aca- | having on board 371 hhds. of Ohio Tobacco, shipped 
demies, churches and numerous public institutions for | by Messrs. Riddle, Forsyth & Atterbury for sundry 
mental and intellectual improvement, was possessed of | accounts. For some months past, we have observed 
similar advantages, it would immediately begin to rear | with pleasure the unwearied efforts of that house to 
its head even higher than it now does—make a noise | make Philadelphia a market for this staple of Ohio. 
abroad, and would soon, I think, stand second best to | The accomplishment of this object would secure to this 
no inland town in the state. The scenery in this valley | city, a portion at least,,of a very valuable and increas- 
and entirely around the village, is pic'uresque, and | ing trade, heretofore almost exclusively engrossed by 
agreeable to the eye; but the soil is thin, light, and | Baltimore; and, although they labored under serious 
sandy, composed principally of crumbled particles of disadvantages in the want of those facilities extended 
red shell rock. The land in comparison of your Bran- | to this branch of trade in Baltimore and New York, 
dywine or Chester county valley land is poor in the ex- | they have, we learn, succeeded beyond their most san- 
treme. guine expectations. They have not been established 
The traveller in passing along down the valley will | ten months in this city, yet. within that per'od of time, 
meet with many bold, handsome dashes of scenery, and | they have effected sales of upwards of 1000 hhds. of 
many that will cause him involuntarily to exclaim, how | this article, at rates which compare advantageously 
grand and how beautiful; but no where will he meet | with those of Baltimore. This is an important result, 
with so many points of fine scenery combined as there | when it is known that the whole of the previous sales 
is in the vicinity of this village. The forest hills at this | in this city, of Tobacco received direct from Ohiv, did 
time, decked out in their golden, purple and scarlet} not amount to 300 hogsheads. Two cargoes have al- 
liveries so peculiar to the American autumn, present a | ready been shipped from Philadelphia to Bremen, the 
most gorgeous appearance, only instances within our knowledge, of full cargoes of 
Many of the streams that empty into the river near | that article having been despatched from this port to 
here, still retain those ancient sonorous sounding names | Europe, direct from Ohio. 
that the aborigines of our country applied to them, and | The operations of this house show conclusively, that 
of which that nation was so fond. For instance, the by a combined effort this branch of trade may be per- 
Monocascy, the Molattin, the Manatawney, the Antie- | manently secured to our city, which must prove of im- 
teteum, &c. tilt pines mense value te our commercial interests. We have 
The minerals of this vicinity are allof the greywacke | taken some pains to inform ourselves upon this subject, 
order, and shell, greywacke, slate, green stone and | and learn that nothing more is required to carry into 
hornstone are the only variety that abounds here, and | operation so desirable an object, than the erection of 
they in abundance. 3 . | suitable inspection warehouses in some central part of 
The Philadelphia and Reading rail road located final- | the city, and a gradual reduction of the tolls on our 
ly from the latter place as far down the river as Norris- | canals, so that the transportation will not exceed those 
town, passes very prettily along one of the back streets | charged by other routes. 


of thistown. This rail way when finished will be one | 


of the handsomest. structures, as well as most perma- The store-houses of our Tobacco Inspector at present 


nent and complete roads in the state.. Care is taken at | 2"¢ located nearly two miles from those points on the 


every step that no work be done in a hurried or loose | Schuylkill and Delaware, eae Tobacco is usually 
manner, (too much the case with several lately com- | landed; in addition to which, these ee are unsuita- 
pleted) but that every thing be well done and with as | ble, and insufficient for any extension o the procent 
much speed as is consistent to make good. Upwards | trade. We learn from undoubted authority that a large 
of 20 bridges will be made on the road, principally on | manner - =~ Se aeees ae | _ wae oe 
the lattice plan; overthe Manatawney creek that emp- | nage Na a eaters hee tee 
ties into the river at this place, there will be construct- | em Oe eae 1 if it becar : hat hi 

ed a bridge of 1071 feet in length; on the line below | the experiment untried, if it became necessary that his 


there will be several more, but none so large until near | Topecnh Sarels, Go let's Sepestory se ant fe Oo 


mmc: ' | purpose; it being much more liable to injury from damp 
Pheenixville, where there will be thrown across the | io. Kentucky Seana, There are few subjects con- 


Schuylkill a stone bridge of solid masonry, to copsist | d w; . ae o 
. > h the increasing trade of this city, deserving 

of four arches of 72 feet span each, The bridge will | Ree re . . hs . 
: : : . of a larger share of public attention than this, and it 
Le ane o8 aren soem 5 dallas wine a | behoves our City Councils to move promptly in the 
matter. We would respectfully su tto the Board 


ed the black rock, about one and a half miles from of Trade, the propriety of taking such measures as may 


Pheenixville. In travelling over the road when finish- | ee. . ° : , : 
ed, the passengers will pass over the river at a consid- oe nate so desirable an object into ef: 


erable height—from off a stupendous stone bridge, and 
immediately enter an extensive tunnel. The top of the 
tunnel will be 122 feet below the surface of the ground, 


and the grade of the road 17 feet below, making it139| Yesterday’s Sentinel contains a paragraph boasting 
feet from the grade of the road, to the surface of the | of potatoes, the largest of which weighed 3lbs. 5oz. 
ground. The river at that place takes a circuitous | and raised by Mr. John Cress of this borough. The 
route, passing completely round the base of the hill, | largest ever we saw was shown-to us last week, raised 
so that after crossing it on a bridge, and passing through | by Mr. George Shryock of this borough, which weigh- 
a tong dark tunnel of 2043 feet in extent, the road on | ed about 2 pounds; but the Rockville, Maryland, Free 


emerging, is again on the banks of the Schuy Ikill,along | Press, mentions one which weighed 5 pounds.—Gettys- 
the western side of which it continues, with slight vari- | burg Compiler. 


ations, so.as to avoid all possible curves, until it arrives 

opposite Norristown, where it for the present termi- 

nates. Printed every Saturday morning by WILLIAM F. 
Respectfully yours, W. | GEDDES, No. 9 Library street. 








OHIO TOBACCO TRADE, 


Last week we stated that a shipment of 3 to 400 hhd# 
of Ohio Tobacco, was about being made from this port. 





The publication office of the Register has been re- 
moved from Franklin Place, to No, 61, in the Arcade, 
West Avenue, up stairs. 
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